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American nervousness : its causes and consequences. 

A supplement to Nervous Exhaustion (Neurasthenia). By 
George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, i88r. 

This latest volume of its prolific author takes up one aspect of 
an idea that has been the subject with which many previous au¬ 
thors have occupied themselves to a greater or less extent. The 
notion that the special physical and social conditions existing or 
supposed to exist in this country have been and are now modi¬ 
fying the race, is a popular, or, at least, is a common one in the 
popular mind. As a rule, it has been the popularizers of medical 
and ethnological subjects that have broached this opinion. It 
cannot be said to have a confirmed status as a scientific truth, 
certainly not when stated as broadly as is done by most of its 
advocates. It is generally assumed by these, that the change is 
one of degeneration to a certain degree, and that the modern 
American white man is, in his physique, at least, inferior to his 
European progenitors. It is not exactly satisfactory to. a patri¬ 
otic citizen to accept these views, but they are so frequently 
dinned into our ears by native alarmists and superficial foreign 
observers that, with the natural tendency to accept whatever ill 
is said as true, they have become almost matters of faith with a 
large proportion of our population. And now comes Dr. Beard 
with a work on American nervousness to show that a very in¬ 
convenient form of physical evil is almost peculiar to our country 
and people, and gives it all the weight that his name and reputa¬ 
tion can command. It is worth while, therefore, to look over the 
arguments he brings forward in support of his opinions, and to 
see whether they are sufficiently convincing to establish American 
nervousness as a fact. 
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Dr. Beard begins his volume with a preface, in which he 
states, as an epitome of the philosophy of this work, eight proposi¬ 
tions, which we reproduce, slightly condensed, as follows : 

First. —Nervousness is strictly deficiency or lack of nerve force. 
This condition, with all its symptoms, has developed mainly 
within the nineteenth century, and is especially severe in the 
northern and eastern United States. It is to be distinguished in 
the sense here used from mere excess of emotion and from organic 
disease. 

Second— The chief primary cause of the development and rapid 
increase of nervousness is modern civilization , distinguished from 
the ancient by five characteristics ; steam power, the periodical 
press, the telegraph, the sciences, and the mental activity of 
women. 

There can be little or no nervousness without civilization, and 
under its modern forms nervousness in its many varieties is in¬ 
evitable. Among the secondary and tertiary causes of nervousness 
are climate, personal habits, indulgence of appetites and passions. 

Third. —These secondary and tertiary causes are of themselves 
powerless to produce nervousness, except as they exist and are 
interwoven with modern civilization. 

Fourth. —The type of functional nervous diseases is neuras¬ 
thenia, which is closely related to certain functional nervous 
disorders, such as hay fever, sick headache, inebriety, and certain 
forms of hysteria and insanity. 

Fifth. —The greater prevalence of nervousness in America is a 
complex resultant of numerous influences, the chief of which are 
dryness of the air, extremes of heat and cold, civil and religious 
liberty, and the great mental activity necessary and possible in a 
new and productive country under such climatic conditions. 

Sixth.- —Among the signs of American nervousness specially 
worthy of attention are the following : the nervous diathesis ; 
susceptibility to stimulants and narcotics and various drugs, and 
consequent necessity of temperance ; increase of the nervous dis¬ 
eases, inebriety and neurasthenia, hay fever, nervous dyspepsia, 
asthenopia, and allied diseases and symptoms ; early and rapid de¬ 
cay of teeth ; premature baldness ; sensitiveness to heat and cold ; 
increase of diseases not exclusively nervous, as diabetes and cer¬ 
tain forms of Bright’s disease and chronic catarrhs ; unprece¬ 
dented beauty of American women; frequency of trance and 
muscle-reading ; the strain of dentition, puberty, and the change 
of life ; American oratory, humor, speech, and language ; change 
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in type of disease during the past half century ; and the greater 
intensity of animal life on this continent. 

Seventh .—Side by side with this increase of nervousness, and 
partly as a result of it, longevity has increased, and in all ages 
brain-workers have, on the average, been long-lived, the very 
greatest geniuses being the longest lived of all. In connection 
with this fact of the longevity of brain-workers is to be noted also 
the law of the relation of age to work, by which it is shown that 
original brain-work is done mostly in youth and early and middle 
life, the latter decades being reserved for work requiring simply 
experience and routine. 

Eighth .—The evil of American nervousness, like all other evils, 
tends, within certain limits, to correct itself ; and the physical 
future of the American people has a bright as well as a dark side ; 
increasing wealth will bring increasing calm and repose ; the fric¬ 
tion of nervousness shall be diminished by various inventions ; 
social customs, with the needs of the times, shall be modified ; 
and, as a consequence, strength and vigor shall be developed 
at the same time with, and by the side of debility and ner¬ 
vousness. 

So much for the author’s own summary of his views here 
stated. It will be unnecessary to attempt to notice each and 
every particular in a review like the present one, but we can well 
spare the space to examine a few of these leading propositions, 
which, in fact, form the subjects of the several chapters that make 
up the volume. 

First of all is Dr. Beard’s definition of nervousness, and why 
American nervousness. He tells us that it is strictly deficiency 
or lack of nerve force. This requires to fulfil the conditions of 
a satisfactory definition, a statement or at least an understanding 
of what is meant by nerve force, and lacking this it is deficient in 
every essential particular. Perhaps Dr. Beard has a clear idea of 
what he means by “ nerve force,” but he seems to assume that 
that is a term that requires no further definition, whereas it is, in 
fact, as vague and uncertain as vitality or neurility or any other 
phrase that indicates the limit of our knowledge. We cannot say 
with strict accuracy that a tendency to become quickly exhausted 
by mental exertion, or to succumb to minor nervous ailments, such 
as hay fever, etc., implies deficiency in any special force pertain¬ 
ing to the nerves, for the conditions are too complex and, so far, 
too little understood. Even the so-called neurasthenia is not to 
be defined simply by its other name, “ nervous exhaustion,” for 
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it has as causal factors an indefinite number of pathological con¬ 
ditions that can affect nutrition, and especially that of the nerve 
centres, and any such general term is misleading when employed 
•to cover the whole condition. 

But admitting Dr. Beard’s definition of nervousness as a defi¬ 
ciency of endurance for exertions requiring what is called ner¬ 
vous strain and a particular liability to functional nervous dis¬ 
ease, which is its signification from the context, it is a question 
whether it is properly any more American than it is cosmopolitan. 
It is not flattering to our national feeling to presume that, as a 
people, we are preeminently nervously weak and irritable, yet, if 
such is the case, it is a fact that will have to be endured. Dr. 
Beard rejects all statistics in regard to the increase of nervous dis¬ 
orders in this country, for the very good reason that there are 
none of any value, and relies upon general observation. He sees 
the signs of American nervousness in the long list of disorders, 
etc., enumerated in his sixth proposition, some of which are dubi¬ 
ous supports to any theory of an especially “American” nervousness. 
It is a question, to say the least, whether many of these exist as 
peculiarly American characteristics, and whether, indeed, more 
than a very few of them are justly to be considered as such. We 
have never observed or been satisfactorily assured that Americans 
are more subject to nervous dyspepsia, myopia, baldness, to dia¬ 
betes or kidney disease, or to trance, or more sensitive to heat and 
cold than the people of other parts of the world, certainly not 
more so than Europeans. The differences in our climate, and per¬ 
haps also those in our social conditions, from the analogous condi¬ 
tions in Europe, may be accountable for some of the items in the 
list, but these, among which we may perhaps include the alleged 
early decay of the teeth, and the chronic catarrhs of Americans, 
are not necessarily indicative of “nervousness.” Others of these 
peculiarities are no more than could be expected from such a dif¬ 
ference in latitude and longitude, and still others we do not believe 
exist as American characteristics to any such general extent as is 
here assumed. It is a little surprising to one who judges from 
general observation, as does Dr. Beard, to hear that thirstlessness is 
such a prominent peculiarity of our people ; and how to refer “ the 
intensity of animal life in America ” to a lack of “nerve force” is 
still less easily to be understood. Indeed, Dr. Beard admits in 
one place that his remarks apply to only a small fraction of the 
American people, and we presume that his observations on even 
this fraction have been influenced by his preconceptions. 
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The “ Causes of American Nervousness ” are discussed in a 
chapter of nearly one hundred pages, in which the author dilates on 
the topics indicated in his fifth proposition. He states here a cer¬ 
tain amount of truth, but says much that in our opinion is of little 
value, and would have been fully as well left unsaid. The next 
longest chapter in the volume is an expansion of an earlier essay 
by Dr. Beard, its subject being the longevity of brain-workers and 
the relation of age to work. The former paper was duly noticed 
in this journal, and we need only say that the opinions there ex¬ 
pressed are still held by us. The essay has been rewritten and 
enlarged, but the main ideas are here the same as in the earlier 
article. 

The concluding chapter, on the physical future of Americans, 
contains Dr. Beard’s ideas of what we are coming to, and is, in a 
measure, encouraging. But, like all prophecy, it requires some 
faith for its acceptance, and as we do not fully admit all that he 
says in regard to our present condition, we may not accept his 
conclusions for the future. The chapter also contains the author’s 
views on the subject of education, which are certainly extreme 
when judged by those practically applied at the present time. His 
expressions here seem to us frequently unfortunate, whatever he 
may mean by them. For example, such statements as “Ignorance 
is power as well as joy,” “ Even our sciences would seem to 
flourish best in the soil of ignorance and non-expertness,” have a 
rather curious sound, but they occur here and are matched by 
others in the volume. 

In conclusion we would state that the work is a popular rather 
than a scientific one, and, as the author states, it is a very proper 
sequel to his semi-medical treatise on nervous exhaustion. It 
gives what we think is an exaggerated view of some phases of 
American life, and makes wholesale generalizations from facts 
that exist to only a very limited extent in our population. We 
have not had, perhaps, all the advantages of observation in 
foreign countries that Dr. Beard may have had, but with a rather 
extensive acquaintance with our foreign-born population here, and 
some slight observation of the people of certain other political 
divisions of the globe on their own soil, we are far from being con¬ 
vinced that nervousness is so characteristically American as this 
work would make it appear. 

The literary style of the work, as might be expected, is very 
good; it is very readable and entertaining. Its typographical 
appearance is also very good. 



